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WHAT  IS  CULTURAL  COOPERATION  ? 


EVERYWHERE  men  are  trying  to  pierce  the  current  gloom  to 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  world  of  tomorrow.  We  are  aware 
that  a fundamental  change  has  taken  place.  We  know  that  life  will 
be  different.  Somehow,  perhaps  in  many  ways,  the  new  patterns  of 
world  life  will  modify  all  our  plans, — personal,  social,  national.  The 
swift  currents  of  change  focus  attention  both  upon  immediate,  short- 
range  problems,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  remote,  inclusive  long- 
range  issues.  All  serious  thought  upon  these  matters  is  troubled  with 
a basic  question.  What  will  be  the  controlling  principle  of  the  new 
age? 

Not  long  ago  a thoughtful  student  of  world  life  declared,  ”The 
age  has  come  when  all  artificial  barriers  are  breaking  down.  Only 
that  will  suffice  which  is  basically  consonant  with  the  good  of  all  men. 
We  must  prepare  the  field  for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  cultures  of 
the  world  where  all  will  give  and  take  from  others.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  the  coming  age.”  These  words  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  echo  the 
desire  and  the  conviction  of  many  men  of  many  lands  — men  whose 
education  has  liberated  them  from  provincialisms  of  many  kinds. 

Some  moderns  dismiss  proposals  which  contain  an  idealistic 
element.  The  contrast  between  the  realist  and  the  idealist  is  too 
easily  and  too  sharply  drawn.  Even  a moment’s  thought  will  disclose 
their  relatedness,  for  what  bridge  ever  spanned  a chasm  or  what 
building  ever  rose  that  did  not  incorporate  both  the  dreams  of  the 
designer  and  the  data  of  the  architect, — the  labors  of  each  in  due 
proportion?  Designer,  architect  and  builder  are  engaged  together  in 
the  same  business  and  helpless  without  each  other. 

The  choice  before  mankind  is  clearer  than  ever  before.  Anyone 
who  discards  the  possibility  of  developing  more  friendly  relations 
among  people  should  ponder  the  alternative  long  and  well.  The  only 
alternative  is  continuing  and  deepening  conflict,  with  its  dangers  of 
increasing  reliance  upon  violence,  and  the  corrosive  effects  upon  human 
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life  of  distrust  and  fear.  Is  there  no  better  way  than  the  incalculable 
waste  of  recurrent  strife? 

Culture,  a word  of  varied  meanings,  is  here  used  in  the  more 
inclusive  sociological  sense,  that  is,  to  designate  the  artifacts,  goods, 
technical  processes,  ideas,  habits,  and  values  which  are  the  social 
heritage  of  a people.  Thus,  culture  includes  all  learned  behavior, 
intellectual  knowledge,  social  organization  and  language,  systems  of 
value  — economic,  moral  or  spiritual.  Fundamental  to  a particular  cul- 
ture are  its  law,  economic  structure,  magic,  religion,  art,  knowledge  and 
education.  The  term  is  often  used  in  a strictly  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sense.  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  preface  to  Literature  and  Dogma 
writes,  "Culture,  the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  said  in  the  world,  and  thus  with  the  history  of  the  human 
spirit.”  It  is  well  always  to  affirm  the  unique  achievements  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man.  They  gain  significance  when  seen  against 
the  total  social  background  of  history.  But  their  full  import  and 
promise  is  found  in  relation  to  the  present  and  future.  The  root 
meaning  of  the  term  is  preserved  when  culture  is  viewed  as  vital  and 
growing.  In  considering  the  future  relationships  of  peoples  we  are 
concerned  with  the  human  spirit  in  its  total  environment,  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  promise. 

Preparation  for  a more  orderly  future  requires  the  extension  of 
cooperation  in  all  areas  of  cultural  relations.  Collaboration  occurs 
in  many  differing  forms  including  grudging,  even  contemptuous, 
compliance  with  authority,  teamwork  in  sports,  and  the  refined  unity 
of  a symphonic  orchestra.  The  term  "cooperation”  is  often  used 
casually  to  describe  widely  differing  human  situations,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  define  its  present  use  more  sharply.  The  essence  of 
cooperation  is  the  same  on  the  broad  cultural  plane  as  in  a guild  or 
a family.  It  is  a characteristic  of  free  persons  working  together  for 
the  common  good.  It  implies  recognition  of  equality  between  agents 
and  genuine  freedom  among  them.  It  requires  that  all  coercion  be 
subjected  to  control  of  the  common  will.  The  principle  of  voluntary 
initiative  is  everywhere  more  important  than  the  preservation  of  formal 
equality.  This  willingness  to  work  together  arises  readily  from  the 
social  instincts  of  men  when  they  are  not  distorted.  It  flourishes  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of  wisdom,  honesty  and  loyalty  based 
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upon  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Its  objective  is  advancement  in 
social  and  international  well-being.  Genuine  cooperation  requires 
subordination  of  private  interests  or  inclinations  to  community  ends, 
by  deliberate  effort  and  sacrifice.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
flourishes  the  uninhibited  seeking  of  private  gain  will  be  subordinated 
more  and  more  to  the  common  good,  and  unrestricted  competition  will 
be  modified  or  eliminated. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of  cultural 
relations  has  been  defined  by  Waldo  G.  Leland  as  follows: 

“The  advancement  of  the  cultural  (and  intellectual)  life  of  the  participat- 
ing peoples  by  the  sharing  of  knowledge  and  experience.  This  objective 
includes  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  all  domains  and  by  all  means, 
through  the  cooperative  activities  of  scholars  and  scientists  and  educators; 
it  includes  the  enrichment  of  all  aspects  of  cultural  life,  through  ex- 
changes of  knowledge,  methods,  ideas  and  experience;  it  includes,  as 
derivative  objertives,  the  promotion  of  understanding  and  spiritual 
solidarity  among  peoples  and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life.” 

In  this  broad  perspective  one  may  rightly  appraise  specific  projects. 
Concern  is  focused  in  cultural  trends  rather  than  in  some  hypothetical 
and  distant  goal  of  cultural  uniformity.  Exponents  of  the  latter  are 
always  with  us,  the  most  vocal  in  these  days  being  those  who  prophesy 
the  universal  extension  of  western  forms  of  industrialism  and  tech- 
nology. Such  views  are  likely  to  be  shallow,  lacking  comprehension 
of  the  human  aspects  and  manifold  forms  of  cultural  achievements. 
Even  if  attainable  such  uniformity  would  probably  be  undesirable, 
since  absence  of  cross-fertilization  would  yield  sterility.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  for  the  immediate  future  we  shall  be  concerned  with  many 
cultures,  each  autonomous  but  being  coiitinuously  revitalized  by 
association  with  others.  Thus,  the  potential  of  each  will  be  heightened, 
and  the  gains  for  all  enhanced. 

* * 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  ALREADY  ? 

' J^’HE  relationships  of  peoples  are  of  many  kinds  including  formal 
dealings  between  nations  and  states,  the  varied  dealings  of  traders, 
soldiers,  students,  scientists,  scholars,  missionaries,  philanthropists  and 
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others.  This  web  of  intercommunication  is  the  sphere  within  which 
men  may  learn  to  work  together  more  effectively.  When  these  relation- 
ships are  viewed  as  a whole  the  full  scope  of  future  possibilities  comes 
into  focus  and  the  separate  roles  of  individuals  and  groups  becomes 
luminous  and  meaningful. 

Commercial  and  business  activities  need  not  be  described  at  length 
since  they  are  well-known.  The  lone  trader  and  caravan  have  been 
succeeded  long  since  by  a vast  network  of  channels  over  land  and 
sea  carrying  mounting  quantities  of  goods  and  personnel.  The  progress 
of  industrialization,  the  prospective  development  of  many  backward 
regions,  the  expansion  of  air  transport  — all  signs  — point  to  a vast 
growth  of  commercial  communications  in  the  immediate  future.  Will 
these  manifold  and  rapidly  multiplying  contacts  breed  distrust,  bad 
faith  and  contempt  and  lead  again  to  strife  or  make  for  more  ordered 
international  life? 

Scientists,  scholars  and  research  specialists  have  found  many 
fruitful  ways  of  working  together.  Their  interests  are  fostered  in 
international  congresses,  scientific  meetings  and  gatherings  of  learned 
societies,  in  experimentation,  investigations  and  other  projects,  and  by 
exchange  of  data  and  experience  between  individuals  and  institutions. 
All  these  activities  increased  manyfold  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
present  century.  Only  small  numbers  of  persons  are  actually  involved 
in  these  programs  but  the  results  of  their  thought  and  work  affect 
human  welfare  in  many  ways.  These  activities  may  be  interrupted 
by  war,  or  corrupted  in  the  service  of  vicious  national  or  commercial 
policies,  but  in  themselves,  in  the  search  for  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  they  constitute  a unique  human  enterprise  competent  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  all  peoples  beyond  the  clash  of  special  interests 
of  every  sort. 

Cultural  relations  are  observed  in  one  of  their  most  attractive 
forms  in  the  work  of  the  American  philanthropic  foundations.  Prob- 
lems of  disease  and  ignorance  are  tackled  with  well-founded  programs 
of  health  and  education.  They  constitute  untrammelled  service  of 
the  common  good.  Free  from  the  motives  of  competitive  business 
and  the  struggle  for  profit,  lacking  all  need  to  maintain  prestige  and 
position  they  are  free  to  attack  basic  human  problems.  Thus  situa- 
tions are  explored  by  competent  workers,  leaders  are  trained,  indigenous 
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institutions  established  and  the  well-being  of  entire  peoples  advanced. 
The  range,  competence  and  results  of  these  works  are  too  little  known. 
Serious  efforts  anywhere  to  lift  the  level  of  human  life  must  draw 
upon  the  funded  experience  of  these  enterprises. 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries,  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
institutes  for  the  study  of  agriculture  and  other  subjects,  and  many 
other  projects  have  been  established  in  every  continent.  This  farflung 
enterprise,  representing  the  services  of  thousands  of  persons  and 
investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  is  one  of  the  main  outgrowths 
of  the  missionary  movements  of  the  past  century.  The  significance 
of  this  contribution  to  human  life  would  be  better  understood  but  for 
the  religious  and  spiritual  myopia  of  a predominantly  secular  age. 
If  the  enterprise  has  sometimes  included  persons  too  small  for  the 
great  tasks,  and  activities  too  narrowly  conceived,  and  if  programs 
have  sometimes  been  established  as  outposts  of  the  west  with  slight 
efforts  to  work  with  the  people  concerned,  these  are,  in  general,  ex- 
ceptions and  in  no  way  detract  from  the  enduring  fruits  of  the 
institutions  already  established.  Indeed,  any  fresh  and  frank  encounter 
would  impel  one  to  inquire  into  the  program  and  to  seek  to  discover 
wherein  lies  its  power  to  build,  to  endure  and  to  bear  fruit  in  spite 
of  great  handicaps. 

Again  and  again  the  dream  of  a world  university  or  center  of 
study  has  captivated  the  mind  and  imagination  of  men.  It  was  mani- 
fest in  the  court  of  the  Mogul  Emperor,  Akbar  the  Great.  In  1919 
it  appeared  in  the  Brussels  decision  to  build  such  a university  as 
part  of  the  international  structure  in  that  post-war  period.  Alfred 
Zimmern  had  something  of  the  same  hope  in  mind  when  he  established 
his  school  for  diplomats  at  Geneva  seeking  the  cross-fertilization  of 
intellectual  disciplines  and  national  outlooks.  Tagore  established  his 
Visva  Bharati  alongside  his  other  school  at  Bolpur.  Latterly  Bertrand 
Russell  has  proposed  building  a World  University  to  foster  the 
universalization  of  culture.  The  Institute  of  World  Affairs  further 
illustrates  the  sound  principle  that  cooperation  of  competent  scholars 
of  differing  fields  of  work  is  essential.  This  vision  and  aspiration 
derive  from  broad  acquaintance  with  peoples  and  cultures,  and,  when 
it  has  failed  of  realization,  has  faded  only  to  reappear  in  another  time 
and  place.  Various  centers  may  develop  with  the  years  and  exercise 
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a widespread  influence,  but,  irrespective  of  their  ultimate  success  or 
failure,  every  true  university  anywhere  is  measurably  achieving  the 
desired  results  in  increasingly  significant  ways.  This  seems  to  hold 
great  promise  — the  progressive  achievement  of  the  main  business  of 
a university,  pursuit  of  understanding  of  all  human  life  and  its  many 
forms  by  a cosmopolitan  body  of  teachers  and  students  seeking 
unity  in  diversity. 

The  exchange  of  students  and  scholars  has  been  encouraged  and 
made  possible  by  the  individual  and  united  efforts  of  colleges  and 
universities,  governments  and  private  foundations  and  institutions. 
These  interchanges  have  grown  in  magnitude  and  complexity  during 
recent  decades,  and  there  are  clear  indications  that  the  end  of  armed 
hostilities  will  signal  unprecedented  migrations  of  students,  teachers, 
scholars  and  other  educational  leaders.  This  meeting  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  observation  and  deduction,  education  or 
training,  has  been  productive  of  much  mutual  understanding.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  scattered,  uncoordinated,  and  sometimes  improvised 
to  meet  special  needs.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  scope  for  further 
development  of  exchanges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  careful  planning 
along  broad  and  inclusive  lines  may  become  increasingly  a major 
concern  of  educators,  institutions,  governments  and  whatever  inter- 
national office  of  education  may  be  brought  into  being. 

Since  1938  the  Department  of  State  has  been  both  assisting  and 
supplementing  the  activities  of  American  private  agencies.  Among 
the  projects  being  fostered  are  travel  and  study  grants  for  students, 
scholars  or  experts,  establishment  of  cultural  centers  such  as  institutes, 
libraries  and  schools,  the  procurement,  translation  or  microfilming  of 
books  and  documents  for  use  in  other  lands,  the  dispatch  to  China  of 
urgently  needed  technical  books,  instruments,  and  seeds  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  preparation  and  supply  of  moving  picture  and  radio 
programs  or  film  strips.  A convincing  record  of  these  activities  is 
available  in  The  Cultural  Cooperation  Program  1938-1943  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Publication  #2137). 

Participation  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  such 
activities  is  so  recent  as  to  cause  apprehension  in  some  quarters,  but 
careful  examination  of  policies  which  have  been  developed  so  far 
reveals  their  soundness  as  an  expression  of  American  traditions.  The 
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general  pattern  has  become  increasingly  clear  — intimate  and  continu- 
ous consultation  with  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  operating  agencies,  participation  in  limited  projects 
abroad.  In  these  activities  are  manifest  both  responsible  fostering  of 
foreign  relations  and  faithful  pursuit  of  American  educational  ideals. 
The  Department’s  conception  of  the  scope  of  cultural  relations  may 
be  observed  from  its  endorsement  of  the  following  statement  prepared 
by  its  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations. 

"The  Committee  conceives  the  program  of  cultural  relations  as  a long- 
term program  of  continuing  activities,  which  should,  however,  be  real- 
istically adaptable  to  changing  circumstances  and  needs,  whether  in  normal 
times  or  in  times  of  emergency. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  program  should  be  as  broad  as  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  activities  themselves.  It  includes  interchanges  in  all 
fields  of  the  arts,  sciences,  technology,  letters  and  education,  and 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  economic  and  social  life. 

"The  interchanges  should  be  of  value  to  all  countries  participating  in 
them;  they  should  extend  to  all  groups  of  the  populations;  they  should 
serve  to  promote  human  welfare;  and  they  should  help  to  preserve 
intellectual  and  cultural  freedom.” 

Other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have  special  interests 
in  this  field.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  have  brought  students  to  this 
country  and  sent  American  experts  as  advisers  and  counselors  to  other 
lands.  These  are  typical  of  other  special  interests.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  means  must  be  developed  to  insure  avoidance  of  overlapping 
and  it  is  clear  that  wherever  foreign  relations  are  involved  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  take  appropriate  initiative. 

Further  light  upon  human  relations  and  experience  in  working 
together  may  be  gathered  in  many  places.  The  urgent  problems  of  a 
post-war  world  command  the  most  diligent  study  of  past  experience. 
How  did  the  Viking  hordes  which  once  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe  develop  into  an  embodiment  of  democratic  faith  in  its  many 
forms?  Competent  scholars  must  tell  us  clearly  what  has  actually  been 
accomplished,  and  what  untried  or  unfinished  in  cultural  cooperation 
within  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Proposals  such  as 
those  of  William  Penn  in  The  Peace  of  Europe  gain  fresh  meaning 
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in  relation  to  international  needs  today.  Many  suggestions  for  exten- 
sion of  cooperation  in  one  or  another  area  of  international  life  are 
being  advanced  in  these  days  and  deserve  careful  appraisal.  From 
these  varied  sources  may  be  derived  both  warning  and  encouragement. 

The  pages  of  history  are  strewn  with  the  tales  of  conflict  as  the 
inhabited  earth  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  empires  and  cities.  But 
there  are  brighter  lines  and  pages  wherein  are  recorded  the  triumphs 
of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man  over  ignorance,  blind  impulse  or 
disaster.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain  faith  in  the  intelligence, 
and  possibilities  of  man.  There  is  much  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  cooperate  with  others  to  mutual  advantage.  Many  trails  have  been 
blazed  and  many  procedures  tried  which  are  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion.  All  such  signs  point  toward  the  time  when  mutual  aid  may 
become  habitual  rather  than  casual,  general  rather  than  occasional. 
The  triumph  of  cooperation  over  conflict  will  require  fundamental 
reorientation  of  the  motives  and  attitudes  that  breed  conflict  • —attitudes 
still  deeply  rooted  in  the  lives  of  men  everywhere. 

* * 4! 

WHAT  MOTIVES  AND  ATTITUDES 
MUST  BE  REORIENTED? 

'^HE  primary,  hence  governing,  motives  that  give  rise  to  culture 
contacts  are  simple.  The  trader,  whether  the  lone  merchant  of  the 
past  or  his  commercial  and  industrial  counterpart  in  these  days,  seeks 
economic  gain.  The  representatives  of  states,  nations  or  powers  are 
largely  concerned  with  the  opening  or  protecting  of  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  hence  indirectly  with  the  economic  advantages 
which  will  accrue.  The  scholar  or  scientist  searches  for  data  which  may 
be  gathered  into  the  body  of  knowledge  and  adapted  to  socially 
advantageous  uses.  The  tourist  is  guided  by  inquisitiveness  or  desire 
for  pleasure.  The  missionary  is  driven  by  concerns  which  may  be 
spiritual,  moral  or  social  or  some  combination  of  all  three.  The 
primary  motivation  may  be  moderated  or  refocused  by  secondary 
motives.  The  need  for  a universal  dominating  motivation  will  be 
apparent  from  a closer  examination  of  intercultural  activities. 
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Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  merchant  is  an  exponent  of  his 
own  civilization.  Wherever  he  has  gone  the  trader  has  carried  his 
own  traditions  and  habits.  The  Mohammedan  merchant  in  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  religious  duties  has  often  been  a convincing 
exponent  of  his  faith  and  religion.  The  stories  and  accounts  of 
merchants  have  stimulated  the  imagination  and  interest  of  students 
and  scholars  giving  rise  to  exploration,  discovery  and  vast  increase 
in  knowledge.  But  the  merchant  seeking  natural  resources  and  goods 
of  barter  sometimes  finds  that  people  are  in  his  way.  He  may  brush 
them  aside  ruthlessly,  as  history  demonstrates.  Or  people  may  be 
essential  to  his  purpose,  a reservoir  of  cheap  labor,  instruments  of 
economic  gain  for  others  far  away.  The  vast  multitudes  of  the 
tropics  or  eastern  lands  may  also  be  viewed  as  markets,  potential 
buyers.  Thus  they  are  essential  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  commercial 
agent  but  incidental  to  his  main  intent.  Not  all  merchants  are  selfish, 
cruel  and  inhuman  but,  likewise,  there  is  no  blinking  the  record  of 
the  past.  The  most  pervasive  and  stubborn  resistance  to  our  current 
efforts  to  improve  cultural  relationships  with  Latin  America  and 
other  countries  is  the  smouldering  resentment  against  unethical 
practices  of  our  business  concerns.  The  unchecked  and  devious 
exploitation  of  unprotected  and  innocent  people,  slavery  in  its  varied 
forms,  make  one  of  the  sorriest  pages  of  history.  The  conflicts  that 
have  harried  the  lives  of  men  and  frustrated  human  progress  have 
arisen  primarily  from  the  pursuit  of  possession  and  gain.  The  advance- 
ment of  peoples  and  nations  requires  a radical  subordination  of  profit- 
seeking  motives  to  humane  impulses.  The  welfare  of  people  must 
gradually  become  the  primary  concern,  and  the  manifold  activities  of 
commerce  and  business,  hasty  or  careless  industrialization,  competition 
for  natural  resources,  labor,  and  markets,  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Too  much  of  the  glib  talk  about  the  inevitability  of  war  and  the  evil 
nature  of  men  is  a thin  cloak  of  justification  for  unprincipled  and 
unbridled  exploitation  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fundamental  things  of 
human  life.  Clearly,  subordination  of  economic  motives  to  the  humane 
interests  of  people  is  essential  to  world  order,  and  to  preparation  for 
more  fruitful  cooperation. 

Political  support  of  economic  enterprises  has  been  primarily 
competitive,  seeking  the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  special  privileges 
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or  prestige.  The  method  is  always  that  of  power  organized  to  enforce 
the  will  of  the  strong,  although  preliminary  and  less  costly  ways  may 
be  indulged  under  the  threat  of  power.  Not  only  the  rivalries  of 
empires  and  states,  but  especially  the  records  of  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man  in  colonial  administration  testify  to  these  things.  To  the  present 
hour  innocent  populations  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader  bent  upon 
his  characteristic  missions.  To  be  sure,  colonial  administration  has 
sometimes  manifested  a genuine  concern  for  "native”  populations. 
Even  so,  how  often,  or  where,  is  this  interest  focused  upon  their 
advancement,  ultimately  but  definitely,  to  equal  status?  How  fre- 
quently is  it  a kindly  interest  in  improving  their  life  in  the  present 
inferior  status,  a means  in  itself  of  furthering  the  present  caste  strata 
among  peoples?  The  end  of  the  present  wars  affords  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  concerted  action  of  the  great  powers  to  inaugurate 
a new  way  among  nations.  An  international  approach  opens  possi- 
bility of  remedying  the  most  vicious  aspects  of  colonial  dominion. 
Initiative  rests  with  the  victors,  the  great  and  powerful. 

Purposeful  inquisitiveness  impels  the  scholar  and  scientist  to 
many  hazardous  missions.  Nogouchi  dying  in  the  African  jungle 
seeking  to  unlock  the  secret  of  yellow  fever  is  a martyr  to  the  welfare 
of  all  peoples  irrespective  of  race  or  clan  or  nation  — a symbol  of 
devotion  to  the  public  weal.  But  the  gathering  of  interesting  and 
significant  data  may  be  pursued  in  an  attitude  of  schooled  objectivity 
unrelated  to  the  ills  which  plague  humanity,  unmindful  of  the  needs 
of  men.  Thus  people  may  be  regarded  merely  as  data  or  phenomena, 
and  viewed  "objectively”,  as  we  say.  The  work  of  the  investigator  may 
be  carried  on  with  a minimum  of  contacts  and  with  a cool  indifference 
to  people  about  him  or  their  needs.  Much  research  can  be  devoted  more 
directly  to  advancement  of  the  life  of  peoples.  Scholars  could  be 
loaned  more  frequently  for  skilled  services  to  other  nations.  Both 
research  and  expert  counseling  may  gain  increased  significance  from 
devotion  to  solution  of  urgent  human  problems. 

Of  all  culture  contacts  those  of  the  tourist  are  the  most  super- 
ficial and  ephemeral.  The  vulgarity  of  unreasonable  demands  for 
personal  comforts,  idle  and  irresponsible  curiosity,  and  reliance  upon 
money  to  gain  any  end  is  a source  of  much  irritation.  The  tourist 
sees  little  of  significance  and  has  no  time  to  understand  people.  The 
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contempt  of  those  he  humiliates  is  only  thinly  veiled  by  their  accep- 
tance of  his  gratuities  in  the  knowledge  that  he  will  soon  pass  on. 
Solution  of  these  annoying  difficulties  awaits  the  more  general  appear- 
ance of  human  sympathy  and  simple  courtesy  as  a result  of  education 
in  international  relations  and  understanding.  Guide  books  for  service 
personnel  contain  much  elementary  information  designed  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  offensive  behavior,  and  perhaps  tourist  and  travel 
agencies  could  be  enlisted  to  encourage  restraint  by  similar  means. 
Possibly  it  would  be  helpful  if  some  simple  statement  suggesting  the 
international  responsibility  of  the  traveler  could  be  published  to 
accompany  each  passport  issued. 

The  missionary  task  is  difficult  and  its  motivation  is  complex. 
Endurance  of  privation,  loneliness  and  suffering  for  religious  faith 
is  well-known.  Sincerity  of  purpose  is  conspicuous,  whatever  the 
success  or  failure  of  exacting  labors.  Institutions  of  wide  and  effective 
influence  have  been  introduced  in  every  land.  Some  of  the  most 
deeply  rooted  and  durable  cultural  relationships  have  been  established 
by  religious  emissaries.  But  the  missionary  usually  visualizes  his 
function  as  the  conquest  of  evil  and  error  — a perilous  undertaking 
anywhere  since  attack  upon  erroneous  ideals  or  evil  practices  and 
institutions  involves  people.  He  may  seek  collaboration  but  in  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise  he  works  to  gain  a hearing  and  build  his 
institution  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  population.  He  may 
seek  to  understand  their  ways  or  he  may  react  from  them  in  horror 
or  contempt.  He  may  seek  eradication  of  evil  customs  while  forgetting 
or  condoning  those  of  his  homeland  and  thus  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  educated  who  might  join  his  crusade.  Concern  for  the  souls  of 
men  may  lead  to  active  concern  for  social  and  physical  well-being, 
or  it  may  lead  to  disregard  of  these  primary  essentials  of  life.  From 
another  viewpoint  religious  faith  is  so  often  bound  up  with  practices, 
customs  and  institutions  that  it  leads  to  institutional  or  cultural 
rivalry.  Medical  and  educational  establishments  in  other  lands  are,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  sometimes  outposts  of  an  alien  culture,  frontier 
fortresses  living  their  own  life.  Much  may  be  done  for  others,  but  too 
little  planned  and  undertaken  with  others.  From  still  another  view- 
point, it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  attitudes  of  missionaries  from 
paramount  powers  in  their  colonies.  It  is  seldom  that  anyone  deviates 
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from  the  mores  of  his  group  to  criticize  the  ruler  on  behalf  of  the 
ruled.  Aggressiveness  leads  some  to  impatience  and  into  doing  things 
for  the  good  of  people  in  abandonment  of  the  infinitely  harder  task 
of  helping  people  begin  to  do  things  for  themselves.  These  various 
hazards  indicate  how  difficult  it  is  to  gain  a broad,  a universal  view- 
point, especially  when  one  is  driven  by  strong  convictions.  Recent 
decades  have  shown  a marked  growth  in  the  desire  to  understand 
other  cultures,  sympathy  for  the  primary  problems  of  peoples,  and 
new  development  of  instruments  of  cooperation  both  among  the 
major  missionary  agencies  and  between  them  and  the  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  suggest  many  directions  in 
which  basic  motives  may  be  redirected  or  subordinated.  The  develop- 
ment of  mutually  advantageous  trade  channels,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  search  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  spiritual  aspirations 
of  men,  persistent  attack  upon  physical  and  social  ills  — these  are 
perennial  aspects  of  the  human  scene.  Each  and  all  of  these  activities 
may  become  avenues  of  helpful  communication  of  ideas,  knowledge, 
and  experience. 

A "just  and  lasting  peace”  depends  less  upon  political  and 
economic  arrangements  and  instrumentalities,  important  as  these  are, 
than  upon  the  growth  of  understanding  and  good-will.  Archibald 
MacLeish,  holding  that  only  a limited  political  activity  would  be 
required  if  the  right  kind  of  cultural  relations  existed,  has  said:  "The 
promotion  of  cultural  relations  is  the  machinery  by  which  you  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  peoples  in  terms  within  their  compre- 
hension. Words  are  not  enough.  They  are  too  frequently  misunder- 
stood.” This  is  the  first  postulate  of  international  cooperation,  namely, 
the  primacy  of  sympathetic  understanding  among  peoples.  A second 
postulate  derives  from  the  propinquity  of  peoples  and  their  growing 
interrelatedness,  namely,  the  health,  enlightenment,  and  social  welfare 
of  each  is  the  direct  concern  of  all.  This  is  most  readily  demonstrated 
in  matters  of  health,  seeing  that  virulent  disease  may  be  carried  long 
distances  by  air  in  a few  hours  to  wreak  havoc  among  other  peoples 
less  immune.  Likewise  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  provincialism  of 
many  kinds  existing  anywhere  are  a potential  menace  to  others  in 
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far  places  as  well  as  to  those  possessing  them.  A third  postulate  is 
that  sympathetic  understanding  is  the  fruit  of  mutuality  in  planning 
and  work.  There  are  many  other  ingredients  in  ordered  international 
life  but  these  are  minimum  essentials. 

Attitudes  of  paternalism  and  benevolence,  wherever  found,  delay 
the  coming  age.  They  are  insidious  and  obscure,  frequently  character- 
izing those  who  profess  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged. 
They  are  destructive  because  they  blight  the  desire  for  advancement 
and  mutual  undertakings.  Their  origin  may  be  readily  understood. 
If  their  fruits  were  more  generally  recognized,  the  effort  to  uproot 
them  would  be  more  widespread. 

Paternalism  arises  from  contrasting  endowments,  achievements 
or  experience.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a "fatherly”  control  tending  to 
perpetuate  its  own  privileges.  In  the  guise  of  charity  or  benevolence, 
it  guards  special  privilege  and  advantage.  It  reluctantly  yields  a 
limited  sharing  of  responsibility  but  artfully  retains  control.  A just 
pride  in  national  or  social  achievement  comes  to  foster  contempt  for 
the  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law.”  Pity  and  tolerance  only  thinly 
veil  this  bland  contempt.  In  its  most  vicious  and  reprehensible  forms, 
it  is  an  unconscious  assumption  of  superiority  offended  and  shocked 
by  even  mention  of  its  existence.  Such  sheer  arrogance  is  a most 
fruitful  source  of  bitterness  among  the  less  favored  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  a more  effective  drawback  to  their  advancement  than  the 
ravages  of  piracy  or  the  harshness  of  cruelty.  Suffering  tends  to 
breed  resistance  but  paternalism  kills  the  desire  for  advancement  and 
stultifies  efforts  in  that  direction.  This  attitude  undermines  the  efforts 
of  an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  many  otherwise  well-meaning 
people.  It  is  characteristic  of  empire  builders  of  the  past  and  the 
present  of  whatever  lineage.  It  tends  to  infect  all  colonial  administra- 
tion. Unless  deliberately  disavowed  and  studiously  avoided,  it  will 
frustrate  well-intentioned  modems  who  seek  to  expand  western  civi- 
lization. This  pervasive  and  insidious  failing  is  an  enemy  of  all  who 
seek  a more  peaceful  world.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  because 
it  can  thrive  in  hearts  and  minds  which  desire  better  things,  and  is 
sedulously  inculcated  by  national  educational  systems  lacking  a true 
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world  outlook.  Its  blight  may  be  avoided  only  when  genuine  human 
sympathy  and  a broad  human  outlook  inform  the  motives  of  men. 

Benevolence  like  paternalism  may  be  readily  understood.  It 
derives  from  differences  in  cultural  achievements  or  status  and  un- 
consciously tends  to  foster  and  maintain  the  aspect  of  separateness. 
It  instills  a subtle  sense  of  inferiority.  It  tends  to  perpetuate  and 
thrive  upon  dependence.  Essentially  it  is  a sincere  desire,  which  may 
be  implemented  in  action,  to  do  good  to  others.  This  is  precisely  the 
source  of  difficulty.  Wise  philanthropy  always  carefully  avoids  this 
pitfall  in  the  effort  to  stimulate  and  empower  people  to  help  them- 
selves. The  emphasis  in  benevolence  is  centered  in  the  one  doing  the 
good  with  the  result  that  he  is  blinded  to  the  fundamental  obstacles 
keeping  others  from  the  good.  Both  paternalism  and  benevolence 
tend  to  an  overemphasis  upon  differences, — the  excellence  of  one’s 
own  ways  in  contrast  to  those  of  others.  Thus,  they  obscure  the  larger 
truth,  namely,  that  all  people  are  in  need  of  improvement  and  advance- 
ment in  varying  degrees.  Both  attitudes  are  born  of  pride,  and  self- 
centered  orientation  of  thought.  They  tend  to  give  rise  to  attitudes 
of  self-righteousness  and  thus  fail  to  foster  spiritual  humility.  Both 
must  disappear  if  men  are  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

Cooperation  of  all  cultures  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world,  among  peoples  of  widely  divergent  attainments,  resources  and 
prejudices,  can  be  achieved  only  gradually.  This  is  no  cause  for 
despair,  much  less  justification  for  perpetuation  and  refinement  of 
competition,  conflict  and  strife.  A world  viewpoint  requires  abandon- 
ment of  all  narrow  provincialisms,  purification  of  attitudes,  and  re- 
direction of  much  cultural  interchange.  Opportunity  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  all  people  is  the  acid  test  of  all  professions  of  love  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  sharing  of  facts  is  an  effective 
solvent  of  prejudice,  and  the  sharing  of  experience  is  a powerful 
stimulant  of  good-will.  Acceptance  of  the  goal  of  human  welfare 
affords  a new  standard  of  conduct  for  individuals  and  nations.  Per- 
petuation of  the  folkways  of  conflict  in  politics  or  economics  is  an 
escape  from  the  demands  of  the  present  situation,  an  unreasonable 
adherence  to  blind  selfishness  against  the  counsel  of  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  each  and  all. 
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WHAT  OBSTACLES  MUST  BE  SURMOUNTED  ? 


'^HE  geographical  situation  of  the  United  States,  its  involvement 
as  never  before  in  the  life  of  many  peoples  in  all  continents,  its 
great  resources  and  productive  capacity,  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
unique  and  unprecedented  opportunity  for  leadership  in  helpful 
cultural  relationships.  But  crucial  problems  and  formidable  obstacles 
make  such  a role  difficult  and  exacting. 

The  most  obvious  obstacle  is  the  confusion  in  many  minds 
deriving  from  the  scope  and  diversity  of  wartime  activities  abroad. 
The  prosecution  of  the  war  on  a world  scale  has  led  to  development 
of  many  projects  which  are  of  a general  cultural  nature  involving  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  other  peoples.  The  dislocations  incident 
to  the  spread  of  war  have  opened  numerous  opportunities  for  cultural 
cooperation  such  as  the  assistance  of  scholars  and  students  stranded 
in  this  country.  The  good  neighbor  policy  was  inaugurated  before 
the  war  but  has  been  fostered  and  applied  during  the  war  in  support  of 
the  united  nations’  war  eflFort.  The  disparity  between  immediate 
wartime  objectives  and  the  long-range  purposes  of  cultural  interchange 
arouse  doubt.  It  is  not  surprising  that  thoughtful  persons  in  other 
lands  and  in  this  country  confess  a certain  skepticism  about  the  in- 
tentions of  these  manifold  activities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
of  our  neighbors  ask,  "How  long  will  these  things  last?”  The  rapid 
and  sometimes  ill-considered  expansion  of  production  projects  suggests 
that  they  may  be  abandoned  as  rapidly  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Since,  in  wartime,  allies  are  always  good  neighbors  while  other  nations 
are  enemies,  the  universal  nature  of  the  policy  as  an  expression  of 
good-will,  enlightened  self-interests  and  cooperation  is  obscured.  This 
confusion  and  the  resultant  skepticism  are  a formidable  handicap. 
The  way  is  opened  for  attack  by  the  unfriendly,  and  some  men  of 
good-will  become  hesitant  or  are  deflected  to  other  activities. 

It  is  wise,  while  recognizing  the  hazards  involved,  to  pursue 
the  long-range  objectives  even  in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Mistakes 
born  of  haste  can  be  avoided.  Channels  developed  for  interchange 
of  information  may  be  used  for  all  people,  and  data  already  gathered 
made  generally  available.  Care  can  be  exercised  to  see  that  new 
activities  are  restricted  to  those  which  can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
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The  same  viewpoint  should  be  maintained  in  planning  the  revision, 
conversion  or  termination  of  wartime  projects.  Every  proposal  may 
be  subjected  to  the  searching  inquiry,  How  will  the  proposed  plan 
affect  the  peoples  directly  concerned?  Where  they  have  been  drawn 
from  poverty  into  a measure  of  prosperity,  from  simple  agrarian  life 
to  industry,  have  experienced  health,  hygiene  and  new  educational 
influences,  they  must  not  be  handicapped  by  hasty  abandonment. 
Postwar  adjustments  furnish  myriad  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  neighbor  policy.  Failure  to  use  these  oppor- 
tunities will  only  increase  the  handicaps  of  those  who  build  the 
future  — leading  to  costly  conflict.  Human  intelligence  can  certainly 
devise  ways  of  cooperation  between  ourselves  and  other  peoples,  focused 
through  our  private  institutions  and  various  Government  agencies, 
whereby  all  these  wartime  activities  may  be  changed  into  stepping 
stones  toward  a better  future  for  all  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  mounting  need  for  educational  reconstruction  in  war-torn 
countries  involves  subtle  temptations  which  are  another  major  obstacle. 
Among  these  is  the  misguided  impulse  to  rewrite  textbooks  for  the 
schoob,  to  import  an  educational  system,  and  to  provide  teachers 
from  abroad.  Anxiety  over  alien  doctrines  and  fear  of  a future  return 
to  barbarity  must  not  be  allowed  to  deny  any  people  the  right  and 
privilege  to  organize  its  own  programs.  As  in  all  human  affairs, 
haste,  impatience,  and  lack  of  confidence  can  frustrate  sincere  effort 
and  retard  human  advance.  That  many  sincere  educators  are  aware 
of  these  difficulties  is  manifest  in  the  debate  in  educational  journals 
in  which  these  misguided  impulses  were  stigmatized  as  a ''messianic 
consciousness.”  But  no  difficulties  will  deter  those  who  understand 
what  is  really  at  stake.  Educators  and  others  must  be  ready  to  respond 
with  generosity  and  promptness  to  the  requests  for  help  which  will 
surely  come  from  many  quarters,  although  they  cannot  be  foreseen 
clearly.  The  scope  and  character  of  anticipated  reconstruction  activi- 
ties require  new  and  untried  methods  of  cooperation  between  educators 
and  government  in  this  country.  These  ways  have  to  be  explored. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  of  free  enterprise  in  education,  or  uninformed 
suspicion  of  government  activity,  must  not  be  allowed  to  frustrate 
a cooperative  program  and  so  further  handicap  those  who  have 
suffered  most  from  the  wars. 
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Both  the  obstacles  and  opportunities  in  this  field  of  activity  are 
clearly  delineated  in  the  following  statement  of  policy  which  was 
published  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin: 

“In  the  Department’s  study  to  date  of  the  kind  of  program  that  would 
be  practicable  and  desirable,  certain  conclusions  have  already  become 
clear.  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  apply, 
much  less  impose,  a foreign  educational  program  or  system  in  any 
liberated  country  or  to  develop  a program  for  the  placement  of  American 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  these  countries  or  for  the  preparation  of 
textbooks  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  such  schools.” 

A constructive  program 

“may  consist  of  (1)  assistance  in  the  restocking  of  essential  educational 
facilities,  especially  with  books  and  scientific  and  other  teaching  aids, 

(2)  assistance  in  the  providing  of  opportunities  for  the  training  of 
carefully  selected  foreign  students  in  American  educational  institutions, 

(3)  assistance  in  reestablishing  essential  library  facilities,  and  (4)  assis- 
tance in  the  recovery  and  restoration  to  their  rightful  owners  of  educa- 
tional, scientific,  artistic,  and  archival  materials  looted  by  the  Axis 
countries.” 

This  discerning  analysis  opens  the  way  to  genuine  collaboration.  It 
illustrates  one  means  whereby  the  Department  has  been  seeking  to 
exercise  a constructive  influence  in  international  planning.  Further- 
more, it  reflects  the  living  tradition  of  American  education,  a testimony 
to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  continuous  consultation  with  educa- 
tional leaders  at  home  in  shaping  foreign  policy. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  smouldering  resentment 
in  many  lands  born  of  unethical  business  practices.  Happily  the 
advance  of  education  and  growing  interdependence  of  peoples  are 
removing  the  protection  of  obscurity  from  these  activities.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  conflict,  an 
incubus  upon  international  relations.  The  slogan  "business  is  business” 
must  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  peoples  concerned.  In  that 
perspective  business  is  honest,  or  it  is  a menace  to  world  peace.  There 
is  a most  acute  need  for  some  voluntary  agency  in  the  commercial 
world  which  will  take  bold  initiative  in  the  establishing  of  ethical 
standards  of  international  business  dealings  and  pioneer  new  methods 
in  securing  adherence  to  them.  Only  prompt,  decisive  and  effective 
action  can  dissolve  the  distrust  already  abroad.  Until  that  is  accom- 
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plished  the  legacy  of  past  dishonesty  will  continue  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  all  men  of  good-will. 

Other  obstacles  arise  from  the  prestige  of  technology,  the  lusty 
child  of  scientific  research.  The  role  of  technology  in  wartime  produc- 
tion and  supply  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  much  heralded  production  achievements  of  this  period 
both  here  and  abroad  should  not  lead  unindustrialized  populations  to 
conclude  that  this  is  the  main  or  only  road  to  success  and  well-being. 
This  prestige  is  already  manifest  in  requests  for  training  facilities 
in  educational  institutions  and  industries. 

It  will  be  natural  and  easy  to  respond  to  this  mounting  demand 
and  a substantial  beginning  has  already  been  made.  But  this  sharing 
of  skills  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total  problems  of  advance- 
ment of  other  peoples,  as  only  one  aspect  of  cultural  cooperation.  The 
rapid  training  of  efficient  mechanics  as  an  emergency  measure,  must 
not  be  confused  with  education  of  liberal-minded,  skilled  technicians, 
scientists,  scholars,  and  teachers.  The  contribution  of  the  latter  is  of 
far  greater  significance.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  accelerated  train- 
ing should  be  provided  in  the  homeland,  or  expanded  to  include  other 
studies  and  acquaintance  with  American  life.  Too  rapid  industrial- 
zation  of  tropical  peoples  may  be  even  more  devastating  socially, 
economically,  and  culturally,  than  was  the  case  in  the  west.  The 
introduction  of  technology  in  Asia  and  Africa  affords  a vast  oppor- 
tuniy  for  social  and  intellectual  pioneering.  The  advancement  and 
welfare  of  peoples  should  take  precedence  over  private  interests,  and 
only  in  this  spirit  the  disintegrating  effects  of  industrial  revolution  may 
be  avoided.  Why  should  it  be  thought  necessary  for  industrialization 
to  require  repetition  of  western  experiences  or  economic  or  social 
forms?  Or  why  should  sudden  disruption  of  ancient  culture  and  rapid 
introduction  of  technology  necessarily  result  in  a too  highly  centralized 
organization  of  society?  May  it  not  be  that  wise  planning  will 
discover  fresh  culture  forms  in  which  values  of  the  ancient  culture 
will  be  gathered  up  into  a new  technological  or  technological-agri- 
cultural experience?  Responsible  world  citizenship  should  be  able  to 
devise  means  whereby  repetition  of  the  earlier  mistakes  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  may  be  avoided,  and  the  economic  development  or 
transformation  of  other  peoples  achieved  in  more  constructive  ways. 
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These  problems  must  become  the  direct  concern  of  educators, 
industrialists,  and  statesmen  since  their  activities  involve  the  welfare 
of  peoples  and  international  relationships  in  many  crucial  ways. 
Before  the  war  thoughtful  eastern  critics  pointed  to  the  material 
achievements  of  western  civilization  as  its  primary  or  only  contribution 
to  mankind,  and  also  as  a sign  of  cultural  immaturity  and  super- 
ficiality. Is  it  surprising  that  the  ardent  faith  and  exacting  labors  of 
science  are  overlooked  when  products  and  things  are  boldly  and 
boisterously  advertised  everywhere?  Or  is  it  surprising  that  the  living 
faith  in  democracy  is  obscured  by  the  unfinished  business  of  democ- 
racy among  us?  It  is  easy  to  refute  such  facile  contrasts  as  that  of 
the  material  west  and  the  spiritual  east  — but  only  by  a deeper  reading 
of  the  life  of  peoples.  In  the  next  decades  each  people  will  make  its 
own  distinctive  contribution  to  cultural  interchange.  We  can  to  a 
large  measure  determine  what  our  offering  will  be.  Will  the  historian 
of  the  future  assess  our  contribution  as  primarily  technological,  or  will 
he  find  it  also  in  democratic  ideals  and  practices,  education,  science, 
and  art? 

Another  obstacle  to  helpful  cooperation  arises  from  the  industrial 
and  military  might  of  a few  nations  and  the  great  disparity  between 
them  and  the  majority  of  nations.  Not  only  are  these  vast  reservoirs 
of  force  a temptation  to  careless  use  and  easy  improvisation  but  they 
engender  suspicion  and  jealousy  in  others.  It  will  be  more  difficult 
to  develop  mutually  helpful  projects  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  than 
it  would  be  among  nations  of  comparable  size  and  power.  This  fact 
should  challenge  educators  and  statesmen  leading  them  to  restraint 
in  promotion  of  plans,  patience  in  working  out  mutually  acceptable 
programs,  and  generosity  in  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  other 
peoples.  The  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  weak,  the  impoverished,  or 
the  powerless  can  be  allayed,  but  only  by  diligent  and  transparent 
demonstration  of  a cooperative  spirit  among  the  custodians  of  power. 

These  things  which  obstruct  the  path  of  human  progress  have 
a common  characteristic  — they  arise  neither  from  blind  natural  force 
or  the  will  of  a malevolent  spirit  but  from  the  action  of  men.  They 
may,  then,  be  removed  by  the  deeds  of  men.  That  does  not  mean  the 
tasks  are  easy.  As  the  years  lengthen  into  decades,  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  obstacles  will  seem  too  great,  their  cost  too  exacting, 
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progress  toward  the  ultimate  goal  too  slow.  This  is  inevitable.  The 
best  insurance  against  despair  is  recognition  of  progress  already  made, 
and  absorption  in  the  tasks  which  lie  at  hand. 

SK  5i< 

WHAT  URGENT  TASKS  MUST  BE  UNDERTAKEN  ? 

pNOURING  achievements  of  the  recent  past  outline  numerous 
activities  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  suggesting  additional 
tasks  waiting  to  be  undertaken.  The  growth  of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect,  the  will  to  work  together,  and  experience  in  common 
undertakings  will  certainly  disclose  new  projects  and  activities.  Some 
of  the  tasks  that  may  be  taken  up  without  delay  can  be  indicated 
briefly  by  way  of  illustration. 

Educators  and  scholars,  pioneers  in  these  activities,  may  assume 
a much  more  aggressive  and  confident  leadership.  The  recurrent 
dream  of  a "world  university”  will  be  partly  realized  in  each  university 
where  the  faculty  includes  scholars  and  teachers  from  abroad;  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  foreign  students.  A few  universities  now 
have  large  foreign  student  groups,  and  at  least  some  have  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  enrollment  from  overseas.  Refugee  students  and 
scholars  have  been  welcomed  on  many  campuses,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  immediate  needs  of  war-tom  countries  for  training 
facilities  will  be  met.  But,  beyond  these  special  services,  are  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  at  all  times  from  the  daily  association  of 
students  and  scholars  of  different  cultures.  Are  not  these  advantages 
so  great  and  so  essential  that  institutions  should  deliberately  provide 
more  adequate  facilities  to  insure  them?  Scholarships,  fellowships 
and  maintenance  grants,  in  part  but  not  entirely  on  an  exchange 
basis,  and  the  development  of  an  international  student  center  and 
program  are  the  most  immediate  tasks.  To  a lesser  extent  but  in  a 
vital  manner  many  colleges  can  also  engage  in  this  intercultural 
education. 

Scholars  and  teachers  should  be  encouraged  and  enabled  to 
travel  and  study  abroad  in  far  greater  numbers  than  heretofore. 
Thus,  their  experience  will  be  enriched,  and  faculties  will  become  more 
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effective  agencies  of  international  and  intercultural  education.  This 
activity  is  the  more  important,  seeing  that  many  more  citizens  will 
go  abroad  in  the  future  and  that  the  contacts  of  most  will  be  super- 
ficial, resulting  in  a tragic  deficiency  of  genuine  appreciation  and 
understanding.  Nor  should  this  activity  be  limited  to  college  and 
university  personnel  but  be  expanded  to  include  high  school  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  increasing  numbers. 

Teachers  can  pursue  more  diligently  a world  outlook  in  each 
field  of  study,  leading  their  students  into  true  appreciation  of  other 
cultures,  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  peoples,  and  so, 
to  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  helpful  cooperation  among  the 
nations.  Through  their  community  relationships  they  can  help  develop 
an  alert  and  informed  public  opinion  regarding  these  matters, 
the  lack  of  which  is  most  critical  at  present. 

Statesmen  may  strengthen  many  phases  of  the  cooperative  life 
of  peoples.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  various  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Refund  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  to  China  is  an  illustration  of  construc- 
tive governmental  initiative  motivated  by  a desire  to  assist  another 
people.  Seeing  the  incalculable  good  to  all  concerned  derived  from 
this  one  venture,  why  should  it  not  be  multiplied  manyfold?  Here  is 
an  unequaled  opportunity  for  bold,  imaginative  leadership. 

Cultural  cooperation  is  so  directly  a national  interest  that  it 
should  furnish  the  fundamental  motivating  principle  in  governmental 
foreign  service,  replacing  or  reordering  all  lesser  motives.  It  should 
become  the  controlling  principle  in  personnel  selection  and  training, 
in  establishment  of  new  standards  of  service,  and  fresh  criteria  of 
effectiveness.  If  cooperation  becomes  a serious  goal  of  national  policy 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  qualified  personnel  with  vigorous  ideals  eager 
to  enlist.  In  the  meantime,  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  present 
personnel  must  be  cultivated.  By  design  and  diligent  effort,  but  only 
so,  can  the  entire  foreign  service  personnel  rise  to  its  full  opportunities 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  cultural  cooperation.  Enlistment  of 
cultural  relations  attaches  of  the  right  sort  is  a concrete  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  it  may  become  relatively  futile  unless  the  entire 
foreign  service  is  imbued  with  a cooperative  spirit  and  broader  cultural 
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outlook  than  has  been  traditional  among  government  representatives 
heretofore.  The  skeptical,  or  cynical  charge  that  such  a proposal  is 
naive  and  unrealistic,  must  be  met  by  assertion  of  the  obvious  fact  — 
that  these  things  are  difficult  and  so  are  easily  avoided.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a kindlier  world  depends  in  part  upon  the  establishment  of 
new  modes  of  national  foreign  service  by  competent  and  devoted 
pioneers. 

From  such  persons  will  come  many  good  works.  They  will  devise 
acceptable  ways  to  guide  their  countrymen  who  live  or  travel  abroad 
so  that  their  influence  may  count  for  mutual  helpfulness.  They  will 
arouse  the  interest  of  underprivileged  peoples  in  better  things,  directing 
them  to  the  means  of  self-improvement.  They  may  enlist  educators, 
merchants,  missionaries  and  others  in  specific  projects  looking  toward 
the  advancement  of  peoples  among  whom  they  live.  In  myriad  ways 
they  will  facilitate  the  overseas  work  of  students,  scholars,  and  teachers. 
In  a profound  and  a fundamental  sense  all  these  things  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  national  interest. 

Publishers,  commentators  and  others  who  would  mould  public 
opinion,  may  support  these  activities  in  various  ways.  It  is  difficult  for 
statesmen  to  move  ahead  of  public  opinion  and  a grave  danger  of  the 
present  time  is  the  widespread  indifference  to  intercultural  problems. 
Even  the  wholesome,  constructive  relationships  among  peoples  which 
have  been  sustained  in  wartime  are  little  known  generally.  This 
provincialism  of  mind  encourages  the  disastrous  counsel  of  isolation- 
ism. The  cure  for  this  situation  lies  in  part  with  the  schools  of  the 
land, — a relatively  long-time  endeavor.  But  much  could  be  done 
quickly  if  the  resources  of  radio,  press  and  motion-pictures  were 
marshalled  in  an  effective  campaign  to  insure  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  other  peoples.  It  should  be  possible  to  restrict  utterances 
which  are  needlessly  irritating  to  national  or  cultural  neighbors.  It 
is  certainly  posible  to  interpret  widely  and  continuously  the  reciprocal 
phases  of  domestic  and  overseas  problems.  Responsible  leadership 
would  eliminate  from  advertisements,  from  broadcasts  and  literature 
the  stereotypes  and  caricatures  by  which  paternalism  and  benevolence 
perpetuate  special  privilege  or  guard  their  sensitive  pride.  A few 
excellent  pamphlets  and  journals  are  appearing,  but  these  scattered 
efforts  must  be  multipUed  manyfold  and  reach  every  citizen. 
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Men  of  commerce  and  industry  may  support  and  facilitate  many 
efforts  leading  to  the  welfare  of  other  peoples.  That  this  will  require 
reversal  and  revision  of  much  of  the  unbridled  activity  of  the  past 
and  present  none  will  deny.  Conclusive,  practical  thinking  must  be 
done,  by  those  directly  concerned,  on  the  ethical  aspects  and  social 
implications  of  foreign  business  and  commercial  activities.  Trade 
associations,  collegiate  schools  of  business  and  industries  must  find 
ways  to  establish  equitable  standards  for  international  trade.  They 
must  accept  whatever  cost  may  ensue  from  leadership  in  establishing 
new  practices.  They  must  take  primary  responsibility  for  enlisting 
support  for  cooperative  undertakings.  The  issues  must  be  made  so 
transparently  clear  that  there  can  be  no  escape  from  a choice  of 
alternatives,  and  so  that  failure  to  improve  the  situation  will,  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  men,  constitute  acquiescence  in  unethical  activi- 
ties which  are  the  most  fruitful  seedbed  of  international  violence.  The 
achievement  of  a new  business  conscience  would  go  far  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  future  wars  and  be  a long  forward  step  toward  full 
cultural  cooperation. 

Men  of  broad  human  sympathies  could  be  enlisted  in  the  varied 
foreign  services  if  the  way  to  genuine  cooperation  were  opened.  They 
could  be  encouraged  in  the  ways  of  friendliness  among  other  peoples 
and  restrained  in  all  that  hinders  the  common  welfare.  International 
businessmen  can  moderate  competetive  procedures  and  restrict  exploit- 
ing activities  subjecting  everything  to  higher  humane  ends.  They 
can  enrich  rather  than  continue  to  debase  the  meaning  of  'public 
service’,  or  'free  enterprise’  or  'cooperation’  by  deeds  of  concrete 
mutual  helpfulness.  Industries  can  participate  constructively  in  train- 
ing programs  and  in  exploring  undeveloped  resources.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  industries,  the  introduction  of  transportation  and 
communication  facilities,  the  bridging  of  streams  and  all  similar 
activities  should  be  worked  out  in  collaboration  with  the  peoples 
directly  involved  with  full  regard  to  their  advancement. 

Such  a concern  must  eventually  become  a vital  and  controlling 
motive  in  foreign  trade  relations.  Progress  toward  that  end  will  be 
marked  by  widespread  adoption  of  accepted  precepts  of  democratically 
motivated  personnel  administration.  In  addition,  matters  of  health 
and  nutrition  should  not  be  neglected  in  considering  a balancing  of 
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imports  and  exports.  Corporate  organization  and  managerial  practice 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  just  claims  of  personality,  and  finally, 
new  instrumentalities  of  supervision  and  guidance  must  be  devised. 
New  vision  and  new  purpose  are  essential  to  any  pioneering  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  accepted  practice. 

Men  of  religion,  lay  and  clerical,  may  help  arouse  and  cultivate 
a faith  adequate  for  these  far-ranging  tasks.  They  can  help  maintain 
in  all  public  debate  a viewpoint  including  all  mankind.  Their  programs 
may  be  tested  by  universal  rather  than  by  local  standards. 

Missionaries,  wherever  they  go,  can  pioneer  cooperative  programs 
of  many  kinds,  discovering  new  paths  for  the  many  who  will  follow. 
They  may  broaden  the  understanding  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
live,  and  awaken  their  latent  desires  for  advancement.  They  should 
forswear  all  sectarian  rivalries  and  interfaith  conflict  and  expand  all 
their  activities  in  collaboration  with  other  peoples.  To  maintain  their 
own  integrity,  and  at  whatever  cost,  they  must  demand  and  exercise 
freedom  to  oppose  injustice  and  evil  wherever  found.  They  must 
disavow  special  privileges  and  dependence  upon  foreign  powers,  the 
acceptance  of  which  inevitably  undermines  their  effectiveness.  They 
must  resist  all  efforts  to  align  them  with  the  powers  that  are  re- 
enforcing reaction  against  progress.  All  of  this  implies  educational 
and  training  standards  and  practices  which  will  insure  that  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  minister  to  cooperative  cultural  advancement  of 
all  peoples. 

* * * 

IN  CONCLUSION 

We  have  undertaken  to  formulate  answers  to  five  basic  questions. 
Cultural  cooperation  is  described  as  the  way  in  which  the  world’s 
peoples  can  work  together,  voluntarily,  constructively  and  to  mutual 
advantage,  in  building  a progressive,  orderly  and  more  kindly  world 
society.  It  is  a practical  manner  of  present  activity  and  its  full  meaning 
can  only  be  manifest  in  the  cultural  developments  of  the  future. 
The  scope,  worthwhileness  and  future  possibilities  of  such  activity  is 
revealed  in  the  programs  already  undertaken.  The  welfare  and 
simultaneous  advancement  of  all  must  increasingly  control  the  motives 
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of  traders,  statesmen,  scholars,  tourists  and  missionaries  if  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  be  reached.  Paternalism  and  benevolence  must  dis- 
appear from  human  relationships,  if  they  are  to  be  healthy.  The  more 
formidable  obstacles  to  cultural  cooperation,  such  as  confusion  of 
long-range  purposes  with  war-time  objectives,  the  subtle  temptations 
involved  in  reconstruction  of  war-devastated  lands,  the  prestige  of 
technology  obscuring  other  human  achievements,  the  disparity  between 
nations  in  size  and  power  — all  these  are  vast,  but  none  is  insurmount- 
able. As  they  arise  from  the  actions  of  men  so  they  may  be  overcome 
by  the  purposeful  activity  of  men.  And  finally,  preparation  for  the 
coming  age  is  not  alone  the  task  of  a few  great  men  — scholars  or 
statesmen  — nor  of  some  messiah  yet  to  appear,  but  preeminently  the 
opportunity  of  educators  and  scholars,  statesmen,  publishers,  men  of 
commerce  and  men  of  religion  — many  citizens,  united  by  a great 
purpose.  As  each  has  an  important  part  to  play,  so  each  one  hinders, 
or  hastens  the  coming  age. 

The  keynote  of  that  age  is  cultural  cooperation.  This  is  obscured 
by  war  which  is  at  once  a sympton  of  deepseated  conflicts  and  a power- 
ful stimulus  to  subsequent  strife.  The  fruits  of  victory  are  often 
bitter,  the  "return  from  violence”  turbulent  and  precarious.  The 
chief,  perhaps  the  only,  substantial  gain  of  victory  is  possession  of 
initiative  for  a brief  and  fleeting  historical  moment.  In  our  time 
there  are  unprecedented  opportunities  for  cooperation  among  many 
peoples.  The  verdict  of  history  was  clearly  perceived  by  Elihu  Root 
when  he  said,  "You  may  judge  of  the  advancement  and  promise  of 
a nation  by  its  ability  to  cooperate  and  work  with  others.”  Will  our 
opportunities  and  initiative  slip  away,  or  will  we  work  constructively 
with  others  by  the  ruling  principle  of  cooperation? 
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